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UNIVERSITY EXPEDITION TO SYRIA 



Four years after the return of the American Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria, in 1900, a second expedition to Syria was 
organized under the auspices of Princeton University. The 
personnel of the Princeton expedition was the same as that of 
the expedition of 1899-1900, except that Mr. Garrett's place as 
topographer was taken by Mr. P. A. Norris, C.E. (Princeton). 
Two of the four volumes of the publications of the American 
expedition devoted to archaeology had already appeared ; the 
two others were nearly ready for publication. 

It had been the purpose of the earlier expedition, as was 
stated in its report in this Journal (Vol. IV, 1900, No. 4, pp. 
415-440), (1) to explore as large a district as possible in Cen- 
tral Syria, following up and extending the work of M. de 
Vogue, and to make maps of the region ; (2) to gather a large 
and varied collection of photographs and measurements of 
monuments, and to copy a large body of inscriptions, and 
(3) by means of the publications, at least so far as archi- 
tecture was concerned, to classify and group in chronological 
order the great mass of monuments discovered by former 
explorers and by the expedition itself. 

The Princeton expedition started out with a somewhat differ- 
ent aim. With geographical limits quite definitely determined, 
and with the outlines of the history of art in Central Syria 
already drawn, it purposed to study important sites and groups 
of the less important sites, more in detail, and to extend research 
into new fields only in certain clearly defined localities ; such 
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localities as had been pointed out by M. Rene Dussaud on his 
journeys in search of inscriptions, in the southern Hauran ; 
by Baron von Oppeheim in his travels in eastern Central Syria, 
and by the American expedition in the region northeast of 
Kal'at Sim'an. Slower progress and longer stops were neces- 
sarily planned and a longer period of work was allowed for. 
The expedition fitted out in Jerusalem, where the members 
spent ten days in taking up the well-known Orpheus mosaic, at 
the request of the Imperial Ottoman Museum. This magnifi- 
cent pavement was shipped to Constantinople, to be laid in the 
new wing of the museum. 

Early in October the expedition crossed the Jordan en route 
for Bosra and the southern Hauran ; Dr. Littmann in charge of 
both Classic and Oriental epigraphy, Mr. Norris as engineer, 
and the writer in charge of architecture and other arts. On 
the way to Bosra, three points of interest were visited : 'Arak 
il-Emir, 'Amman, and Djerash. At the first of these sites a 
detailed study of the ruins was made, particularly of the great 
building, long known as the palace of Hyrkanos, which vies 
with Ba'albek in the colossal dimensions of the blocks of stone 
used in its construction, and was designed in a curious mixture 
of Classic and Oriental styles. All about the splendid natural 
amphitheatre which surrounds this building, are huge terrace 
walls, and walls which enclosed either an enormous sacred pre- 
cinct, or a city which has completely perished. The walls are 
all of the so-called Cyclopean masonry, and the only buildings 
of dressed stone, besides the great building, are three fine gate- 
ways completely dilapidated. The entire site was carefully 
surveyed, and the limits of an artificial lake were traced ; all 
the architectural fragments were carefully drawn and measured, 
and many photographs were taken of the whole site, of the 
great building with its gigantic frieze of lions, and of details. 
Although a careful search was made and many large stones were 
turned with great difficulty, no inscriptions were found, except 
the Hebrew inscription on the cliffs that are honeycombed with 
tombs and storehouses, and this was already known. 
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On the journey through the mountains a number of small 
sites were studied ; but the expedition moved directly to 
'Amman, and halted there for more exhaustive work. On the 
basis of Mr. Armstrong's plan, a new and more detailed plan 
of the akropolis was made, and every building of which there 
are any remains above ground was carefully measured in plan 
and details, including the theatre, which has been published. 
'Amman, in the hands of the Circassians, is becoming a large 
and thriving town. The Hedjaz Railway has a station not far 
to the east, and the ruins, I fear, are doomed to certain and 
rapid destruction. At Djerash the expedition stopped chiefly 
for photographic work, the studies of Dr. Schumacher and of 
the Berlin expedition having rendered further study unneces- 
sary. However, the details of some of the great buildings 
were carefully measured. 

Two weeks were spent in Bosra, where many archaeologists 
have stopped from time to time, but where there was much still 
to be done. A complete plan of the ancient city was made, 
including the reservoirs and the naumachia outside the walls. 
Every building or fragment of a building that shows itself 
among the closely packed houses of the modern town was 
located on the map and was photographed and measured for 
publication. A large number of inscriptions in Greek, Latin, 
and Nabataean was added to the known body of Bostrian 
inscriptions, and an interesting collection was made of copper 
coins, struck in Bosra, under Nabataean and Roman rule. The 
five mosques were measured, and a large number of Arabic 
inscriptions were copied. From Bosra the expedition moved 
into the higher regions of the Djebel Hauran, visiting many 
sites in the neighborhood of Hebran, measuring buildings and 
copying inscriptions in most of them. Mr. Norris ascended the 
Djebel Kleb, in the process of his map making, and found ruins 
at the summit and just below it. 

The next move was made to Si', where ten days were spent in 
making a careful study of the site. A brief report of the expe- 
dition's work at Si' was made in La Revue AreMologique, 1905, 
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I, pp. 404-412. The results of these investigations will prob- 
ably prove the more important because they are likely to be the 
last. The ruins have been freshly set upon again for their 
building stone by the inhabitants of Suweda and Kanawat, and 
great havoc has been made since May, 1900. A little more 
despoliation and the ruins at Si' will be wholly unintelligible. 
Headquarters were established at Tarba, on the eastern slope 
of the mountains, while Dr. Littmann and Mr. Norris made an 
excursion to the Harrah. The camp was then moved gradually 
southward to Salchad, and a journey of several days was made 
among the ruins to the east and south of Salchad, reaching 
Der il-Kahf, a Roman frontier fortress on the edge of the 
desert in ancient times, and a day's journey in the desert to-day. 
A large number of sites were visited. A few buildings of 
Nabataean origin, several of Roman date, and many of the 
early Christian period were carefully studied for publication, 
and a considerable number of new inscriptions were copied. 
Umm idj-Djimal was made the next base of operations ; the 
camp was moved to the ruined city, and two weeks were de- 
voted to the investigation of its antiquities. This is the largest 
and best preserved of all the ancient cities in the region, pre- 
senting, in plan and detail, an example of the Christian Arabic 
city of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, with its castle, its 
government buildings, its fifteen churches, and a great number 
of private residences, in a remarkable state of perfection. A 
complete plan of the city was made by Mr. Norris. All of the 
more important buildings and many blocks of houses were 
photographed and measured ; while Dr. Littmann copied be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred inscriptions in Greek, 
in Nabataean, and in Safaitic script. 

The architecture of Umm idj-Djimal, though representing 
on a grand scale the building forms in basalt that have come 
to be regarded as typical of the Hauran, departs in many par- 
ticulars from those forms, and shows many new and interesting 
elements, particularly in the field of urban domestic architec- 
ture : houses of three and even four stories, exterior and interior 
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staircases, private aqueducts, latrinae, and other details of do- 
mestic convenience which point to the high state of civilization 
that flourished in this metropolis on the edge of the desert. 
The wonderful state of preservation in which these ruins are 
found, due in part to the climate, permits the solution of many- 
doubtful questions regarding the architecture of the Hauran. 
The use of stucco, for instance, upon all kinds of walls, is here 
shown to have been in general practice, and that not only upon 
the flat surfaces, as would naturally have been conjectured, 
but also in the execution of decorative details. Plaster mould- 
ings, applied ornament in plaster, for exteriors and interiors, 
give a wholly new aspect to much of the crudely severe archi- 
tecture of the Christian period in the basalt country of Southern 
Syria. Investigation in the unexplored region to the southeast 
was pushed as far as Koser il-Hallabat, a fine example of a 
Roman frontier fortress, in which limestone and basalt are com- 
bined in construction. The country between Umm idj-Djimal 
and Bosra was thoroughly explored, and contributed much to 
the expedition's collections of photographs, measured drawings, 
and copies of inscriptions. The expedition passed northward 
through the plain of the Hauran, and across the Ledja, reaching 
Damascus about the first week of March. The results of some, 
twenty weeks' work in this part of Syria include, (1) much 
valuable data for the completion of the general map of the 
country, and plans of two cities and two temple precincts, 

(2) copies of several hundred inscriptions in five languages, 

(3) measured plans with detail drawings of 15 temples, 44 
churches, 4 palaces, 5 baths, 3 monumental arches, 4 Roman 
fortresses, 2 bridges, 7 mosques, and a large number of tombs 
and private residences, with photographs of all. 

On March 1st the expedition was joined at Damascus by 
Professor W. K. Prentice, who had been in charge of the classi- 
cal inscriptions on the expedition of 1899-1900, and a fresh 
start was made toward Northern Syria. The first objective 
region for exploration was the basalt country that lies between 
Selemiyeh (east of Horns) and Aleppo. This district had been 
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partially explored by the Baron von Oppenheim, and the Ameri- 
can Expedition had visited its northern and southern extremities 
at the Djebel il-Hass and at Selemiyeh, respectively. Work was 
begun in the 'Ala, a plateau to the northwest of Selemiyeh, 
where some twenty sites were explored. The 'Ala is a fertile 
country, and many of the ancient sites are inhabited. For this 
reason most of the antiquities have perished ; but the plans of 
one temple, eight churches, and a number of smaller buildings 
were drawn, and a study of a peculiar style of ornament was 
made, while the number of inscriptions in Greek was increased 
by about one hundred, and the finding of Syriac inscriptions 
began. The architecture of this locality, like that of the Djebel 
il-Hass, farther to the north, is of that perishable kind in which, 
to a large extent, only arches, colonnades, doorways, and window 
frames are of dressed stone, the walls being of a loose rubble 
mixed with mortar or clay. Indeed, as one proceeds toward 
the east, the proportion of clay increases until sun-dried bricks 
are substituted for rubble, and naught remains of the buildings 
but door frames and columns which project from mounds formed 
by the disintegrated bricks. Nevertheless these are often suffi- 
cient to give the dimensions and the plans of buildings, and 
now and again, the inscription, giving a date, will be found on 
one of the lintels still resting upon its jambs in the midst of a 
heap of clay. A wonderful change from the monotony of this 
kind of architecture was encountered at Kasr Ibn Wardan, a 
site that is indicated on most maps, where Baron von Oppen- 
heim took some photographs that have appeared with descrip- 
tions in Strzygowski's Kleinasien. Here, surrounded by the 
desert, stands, not a ruined city, but a group of three large 
buildings, totally different in style and construction from the 
buildings of the same period in the surrounding country, bearing 
no resemblance to the architecture of Northern Syria, but re- 
producing, in their style and in the material of which they are 
chiefly built, the buildings of Justinian's reign, in Constanti- 
nople, — a beautiful domed church, a magnificent palace, and a 
large barrack. All three are built of brick of that fine quality 
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used at the capital, but bands of basalt coursing are interspersed 
with equal bands of brickwork, giving a new and beautiful 
color scheme. The dome of the church has collapsed, but more 
than half of its substructure is in situ, showing two stories of 
marble columns supporting slightly pointed arches of brick, 
string mouldings of colored marble, and window frames of fine 
white limestone. The palace contains great vaulted halls and 
numerous small chambers roofed with intersecting vaults. This 
building, and the barrack near by, combine bands of basalt and 
smaller details of limestone with the fine Byzantine brickwork. 
The inscription on the portal of the palace gives the date 
564 a.d. All these buildings were thoroughly studied for 
publication, with plans, sections, and restorations. 

The next stopping place, il-Andarin, in ancient times An- 
drona, was a city of large extent. There is no village near 
it to-day, and there are no evidences of Mediaeval occupa- 
tion. This great city was built almost entirely in the method 
described above, of sun-dried bricks, with foundation courses, 
doorways, arches, and colonnades of finely dressed basalt; but 
in blocks of unusual size. The ruin is a vast field of regularly 
disposed mounds which mark the lines of ancient walls. The 
streets are often marked by two parallel mounds, from which 
protrude ornamental portals facing each other. The larger 
churches, one of which is of proportions sufficiently imposing 
to have been a cathedral, contained a larger proportion of 
stonework ; their apses, their interior system of arches, and 
in one case the side walls, were built of good dressed masonry. 
Androna possessed no fewer than ten churches. In the mid- 
dle of the city, which was walled, are extensive barracks, 
built in the same style and of the same materials as the 
buildings of Kasr Ibn Wardan. This is the only building, 
outside of Kasr Ibn Wardan, so built in all the region. Thirty- 
six inscriptions in Greek were found by the expedition in 
il-Andarin. In all this basalt country, in Selemiyeh, in the 
'Ala, and in and about il-Andarin, the same styles of construc- 
tion and of architectural ornament were in vogue. These 
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styles are the same as those which had been found in the 
Djebel il-Hass, and seem to have been the outgrowth of basalt 
as a building material. The arcuated system predominates 
over the trabeated, as in the architecture of the Hauran, and 
the carved ornament avoids undercutting and elaborate pro- 
files, and is confined to more or less intricate surface carv- 
ing. The forms, too, are decidedly more Oriental than those 
employed in the ornament of the Djebel Riha and its vicinity. 
At Kerratin (Tariitin it-Tudjdjar), a ruin almost as exten- 
sive as il-Andarin, and in a far better state of preservation, 
the border line between the east and west is reached. The 
material here is still basalt, but the walls of sun-dried brick 
give way to rubble and dressed stone. In the plans of churches 
and houses, and in the ornament, the influence of the art of 
the mountains to the west is very noticeable, and, for the first 
time, we see elements peculiar to Eastern and Western Syria 
combined in the same material. Dated houses are unusually 
numerous in this ruined city. Of the thirty-three Greek in- 
scriptions found here, nineteen are dated, twelve of these being 
of the fifth century A.D., and nine serving to give dates to 
buildings. Ma'arrata, to the west of Kerratin, is situated on 
the border line between limestone and basalt. Both materials 
are employed in the architecture here, separately in individ- 
ual buildings and in combination, and the decorative forms 
peculiar to both flourish side by side. A number of ruins to 
the north and south of Ma'arrata were visited. From some 
of the former, the ruins of the Djebel il-Hass were plainly 
visible, so that the region between Selemiyeh and Aleppo had 
been quite exhaustively explored. In Kerratin and Ma'arrata, 
and in the smaller ruins about them, over twenty churches 
of a variety of plans, central and basilical, were measured, 
together with two fortresses and many, houses, tombs, and 
watch towers. Many Greek inscriptions were found, some of 
which give dates to the buildings, and show the period of the 
greatest building activity in the locality to have been between 
the end of the fourth and the beginning of the seventh century. 
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A return was made to the northern end of the Djebel Barisha 
to the group of towns discovered by the American Expedition. 
The camp was established at a central site, Dar Kita, and seven 
ruined towns were visited for the purpose of more exhaustive 
study than was possible five years before. Plans were made of 
two towns, Dar Kita and Babiska, and many more measured 
plans and details of buildings were drawn. The number of 
inscriptions in Greek and Syriac was considerably augmented. 
From here the expedition moved to the region of Kal'at Sim' an, 
stopping on the way at several ruins hitherto unknown. All 
the ruins in the vicinity of the great church of St. Simeon 
Stylites were visited, each contributing unpublished buildings 
and new inscriptions. A plan of Der Sim'an was made, and 
its more important buildings were studied in detail. The 
explorations were then extended into the country northeast, 
east, and southeast of Kal'at Sim'an, where ruins had been 
sighted by Mr. Garrett, of the American Expedition, from the 
top of Djebel Shekh Berekat. These proved to be far more 
important in their results than could possibly have been 
anticipated. 

Eighteen ancient ruined towns were explored, one of them, 
now called Brad, approaching the dimensions of a city, and boast- 
ing a large bath, a tetrapylon, and four churches, one of them 
of cathedral importance. Each site contributed one or more 
churches and other buildings to the publications of the expe- 
dition. A beautiful temple converted into a church was among 
the interesting monuments. A large number of the many 
inscriptions found here have the value of giving dates to the 
buildings. A greater proportion of early dates, i.e. dates of the 
second and third centuries, was found here than was found in 
the Djebel il-A'la, the Djebel Barisha, or the Djebel Riha. 
There are private houses here bearing the dates 207-208 A.D. 
and 308 a.d. and a press dated 223-224 a.d. The earliest dated 
church yet discovered in Syria, if not the earliest dated church 
in the world, is at Fafirtin ; it is dated in the year 372 A.D. 
The buildings of this region, too, especially the churches, are in 
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a better state of preservation than in other parts of Syria. 
Eight of the eighteen churches still preserve the half domes 
of their apses; four have both rows of columns and arches 
standing, and two have one row of arches still intact. Four 
of these buildings are almost perfect so far as stonework 
is concerned. The majority of these churches is apparently of 
early date, being of the same type as the dated church of 
Fafirtin. Of fourteen chapels, i.e. the church buildings with- 
out interior arches, nine are in perfect condition but for their 
wooden roofs. Two of these have apses with semi-domes, three 
have rectangular sanctuaries covered with slabs of stone. In 
one of the latter, traces of the painted decoration of the ceil- 
ing are still visible, and one has a gabled porch supported by 
two columns absolutely intact. Many of the private houses 
have two stories of their colonnades intact, and a number of 
them bear dates of the fifth and sixth centuries. All of these 
buildings were photographed and measured in detail. The 
ancient sites of this region were included in the maps made by 
Mr. Norris, and the result will be the first appearance of most 
of them on any map. The northern limit of the architecture 
peculiar to the mountains of Northern Syria seems to be fixed 
here ; a broad valley sweeps to the northwest and north of 
this group of hills, and beyond it rise the Kurd Mountains, 
in which no ruins of this kind have been reported. Toward 
the east, the mountain region soon gives way to a more fertile, 
rolling country, with many inhabited villages in which few 
antiquities exist, and this fertile tract extends to Aleppo and 
beyond toward the Euphrates. 

On the return journey, a visit was made to the ruins in 
the hills on the south side of the plain of Sermeda. On the 
highest point of this small chain, at a site called Srir, we 
found the remains of a Roman temple that was converted into 
a Christian church at an early period. This is the fourth 
" high place " that we have seen in northern Central Syria that 
was the site of a pagan shrine; the other three are plainly 
visible from this spot. 
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The expedition followed the Roman road, around the northern 
ends of the Djebel Barigha and the Djebel il-A'la to Harim, and 
then proceeded southward along the western slope of the former 
range as far as the Djebel Wastaneh, a small group of precipi- 
tous hills south of the Djebel il-A'la. The range was crossed, 
and two sites were visited in which the architecture of the neigh- 
boring mountains had once nourished. Thence the return 
journey was rapidly made as far as Hama, where the archaeo- 
logical work of the expedition came to an end. 

About four hundred Greek inscriptions 1 were copied by the 
expedition after March 1, inclusive of some copied by the expe- 
dition of 1899-1900. Of these 153 contain dates, given in 
actual figures as follows : first century, 1 ; second century, 3 ; 
third century, 8 ; fourth century, 24 ; fifth century, 55 ; sixth 
century, 61, and of the seventh century, 1 : the earliest date, 
from Refadeh, is 73-74 a.d. ; the latest, from Shekh Sleman, 
601 A.D. A large majority of these inscriptions is new, though 
a few of them have already been published, by M. Chapot and 
by the Baron von Oppenheim, for example. 

A great number of squeezes of inscriptions and of archi- 
tectural details were made by the expedition, both in the 
Hauran and in Northern Syria. These are now in Princeton, 
where the work of making plaster casts from the squeezes is 
under way. Full collections of several hundred photographs 
will soon be available, and the preparation of the material col- 
lected by the expedition for publication is to be taken up at 
once. 

It is proposed to bring out the publications of the Princeton 
expedition in a different form from those of the earlier expe- 
dition, and to publish separate pamphlets, each devoted to a 
single important site or to a group of less important places ; 
each pamphlet is to contain all the material that the members 
of the expedition have collected in the site or sites described. 
These will probably be brought out in the order of the itinerary. 

1 In this article all the notes on Greek inscriptions, found after March 1, 
were furnished me by Professor Prentice.' 
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I take this early opportunity to voice the gratitude of the 
members of the expedition to the Ottoman government for 
its generous furtherance of our work, and for the courteous 
behavior of its officials. 

Expressions of particular appreciation are due to His Excel- 
lency Nasim Pasha, Governor-General of Syria, for many kind- 
nesses extended to us during the months spent under his 
jurisdiction. 

I have, once more, the pleasure of expressing my own indebt- 
edness and the thanks of the expedition to His Excellency 
Hamdy Bey, not only for his good offices in our behalf, but 
for his kindly and sympathetic interest in our work. To 
Americans it is a cause for congratulation that the influence 
of the Museum is always so conspicuously in sympathy with 
American scholarship, 

Howard Crosby Butler. 



INSCRIPTIONS 
I. Greek and Latin Inscriptions in the Region of the Hauran 

Latin. — In the region of the Hauran 45 Latin inscriptions 

were studied by this expedition. As to their local distribu- 
tion, 23 were found at Bosra, 4 at 'Amman, 1 at Kal'at Zerka, 
1 at il-Kefr, 1 at Hebran, 1 at in-Nemarah, 2 at Der il-Kahf, 
4 at Umm il-Kutten, 5 at Umm idj-Djimal, 1 at Koser 
il-Hallabat, 1 at Sabhah, 1 at it-Taiyibeh. Of some of these 
squeezes and photographs were taken, but all were carefully 
drawn and measured. Perhaps the majority of these inscrip- 
tions has been published already, but even in cases where the 
text is known, a new copy or reproduction of the monument 
may be of value. Many of them are epitaphs, and refer to 
tombs of soldiers, officials, or their wives ; a few are dedicatory 
inscriptions of religious character; others report the erection 
of walls, forts, or castles. The most important of the ineditae 
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is one found at Koser il-Hallabat, about nine hours south- 
southwest of Bosra, recording the building of a castellum novum 
under Antoninus Pius, by the soldiers under the imperial legate 
Phirnius Iulianus. At Der il-Kahf two Latin inscriptions 
were copied, a fragmentary one on a piece of the lintel of 
the main (east) entrance, and a complete one on the south 
wall. The latter was copied in two parts by M. Dussaud, 
which were published as separate texts (Mission, pp. 267, 268 ; 
O.I.L. Ill, 14381, 14382). As the inscription is very high, 
it was possible only by using a ladder to make a more satis- 
factory copy of the whole; except for a few letters which are 
now illegible, however, the entire inscription can be read. 

Greek. — As it was to be expected, the large majority of 
the Hauran inscriptions is Greek : 776 Greek inscriptions 
were copied in these regions during the months from October 
until February. Most of them are incised, a few in relief, 
three painted. Their dates range from the second to the 
seventh century A.D., and accordingly they are of manifold 
characters. They refer to the building or renovation of tem- 
ples, churches, private houses, towers (irvpyo<;'), forts («acrre\- 
Xo? ; cf . hune castellum in the above-mentioned inscription at 
Der il-Kahf), tombs, water-reservoirs (\ipvn, \cikico<;^) and 
aqueducts (aycoyfa), or of parts of larger buildings, such as 
walls, gateways, apses ; furthermore, to the dedication of altars 
or other religious objects, and to the regulation or renewal 
of sacrifices. In giving an account of the origin of these 
various structures, ordinarily the date, sometimes mentioning 
the emperor, and the persons connected with the erection, 
viz. the governor, officials, etc., are mentioned ; in a few cases 
even the cost is not omitted. In the dedicatory inscriptions 
the donor is naturally almost always named, often also the 
god. All this applies, of course, also to the inscriptions here- 
tofore published, especially to M. Waddington's collection, but 
in almost every division of these different classes of documents 
some new information is furnished by the inscriptions under 
discussion. At Umm idj-Djimal, for instance, we find two 
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important new names of gods, viz. ©ep 16\fia>, who may be the 
same as the enigmatical D71£ in the old Aramaic inscription of 
Teima in Arabia, and Aappa, who is undoubtedly the same as 
H1VH of the Nabataean inscriptions; by the latter name the 
reading K"I2K is definitely settled. — Interesting new Greek 
inscriptions of forts, outposts in the desert, were found at 
Kasr il-Baik (dated 306, era of Bosra), under the dux Phi. 
Pelagios Antipatros, at Umm idj-Djimal, under the same, and 
at Koser il-Hallabat; in the last of these the original fort 
built under Antoninus Pius was renovated and enlarged in 
the year 421, era of Bosra, under the dux Phi. Anastasios. 

A very large portion of these Greek inscriptions is made 
up of short funerary inscriptions, giving ordinarily only two 
names and the age of deceased ; in a few cases, however, their 
position in life or some facts about them are given. E.g. in 
Tisiyeh we found a stele reading Ca«a.»;? Toaa/iov fiera 
Trpe&lav ek 'YawCy) reffvijicev ermv o. Tisiyeh is a small vil- 
lage about two hours south of Bosra, and the simple Arab 
living there some sixteen hundred years ago counted his 
mission to Rome as the event of his life, so that he even wished 
to have it mentioned on his tombstone. Practically all these 
short funerary inscriptions are on so-called stelae or a sort 
of cippus, in all degrees of perfection of workmanship. The 
crudest kind is a very roughly cut stone, resembling in some 
way a slab, and the letters are merely scratched, following 
the uneven surface of the rock. Others are half smooth, 
i.e. the lower part, which stood in the ground, is entirely 
rough, but some attempt has been made to smooth off the 
inscribed part. Again, we have stelae whose upper part is 
fairly smooth, and,- finally, those in which the upper part 
is highly finished, and sometimes ornamented with conven- 
tionalized palm branches. This custom of setting up stelae 
for the dead is closely connected with the history of the 
country; for it is a custom especially common among Arabic 
peoples, and stelae are found only in that part of the Hauran 
region in which the Arabic influence was strongest. The old- 
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est epigraphical witnesses of Arabic activity in these regions 
are the Nabataean inscriptions, if we except the Safaitic in- 
scriptions of the desert, and it is, therefore, no accidental fact 
that wherever Nabataean inscriptions are found we meet with 
such stelae : if we should draw a line, following the north- 
ern border of the region of Nabataean inscriptions, with the 
exception of two isolated cases, this line would also include 
the region of the stelae. It is also true that practically all 
the names on the Greek stelae are Arabic names in Greek 
letters ; even the Arabic custom of giving to a woman a 
name of honor after the name of her first-born son is fol- 
lowed, e.g. in ®anaprj ju.^tj/(/s) Vacraovaffov er(a>v) o, i.e. 
Ta'mar umm Raswat (or perhaps Madwaf), whose son was 
buried in the same tomb, as we see from another stele. Rich 
people, of course, built themselves large and well-constructed 
mausolea, but in many cases they did not inscribe the lintel 
or the spaces over the loculi: their names were carved on 
stelae lined up before the building or along the sides of the 
dromos. Poor people had a simple grave in the ground, with 
a stele or tombstone above it. In regions with Aramaean popu- 
lation no such stelae were found ; but later on, when the 
Mohammedan Arabs overran all Syria, Arabic tombstones be- 
came very common everywhere. 

For historical and for philological reasons it has been well 
worth while to collect such a large number of short inscriptions 
which, taken each by itself, seem to be of little importance. 
First, the nationality of the inhabitants of these towns is de- 
termined by them ; and, secondly, from the Greek names, with 
their vowels, we are enabled to supply vowels for a great 
many Nabataean and Safaitic names, the vocalization of which 
would otherwise often remain very uncertain. 

It only remains to be said that the stelae of men ordinarily 
have a square top, whereas those of women are rounded off at the 
top, and more frequently have little ornaments carved around 
the inscription. A unique case is that of a stele found at 'Ata- 
man, near Der'a : after the inscription is carved a skeleton. 
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Four bilingual inscriptions, in Greek and Nabataean, were 
found: (1) a large tomb inscription at Si'; (2) the stele at 
il-Ghariyeh, published by M. Dussaud (Mission, p. 309) ; (3) a 
stele at il-Mu'arribeh ; (4) an altar at Umm idj-Djimal, of 
which M. Waddington copied only the Nabataean part. 

At Kaser il-Hallabat thirty-three fragments of one or two 
very long inscriptions were found built into the walls of the 
new fort: these inscriptions contained regulations concerning 
the soldiers, rogatores, scriniarii (<r/cpividpioi and irpifiiaKpt,- 
vidpioi), tribuni (rpifiovvoi), subscribentes (crot»/3o7cpt/3«'[Te9]), 
etc.; furthermore, mention is made of certain limites Qu/u- 
T»[i']), of monthly pay and the like. Out of the thirty-three 
fragments seen, only twenty-eight could be copied, because of 
a snowstorm which hindered the work. But probably many 
other fragments are yet to be found. 

IT. Semitic Inscriptions 

Nabataean. — The Nabataean inscriptions studied by this 
expedition number 105, counting a stele copied by Miss 
Gertrude Bell at Umm ir-Rumman, and an artist's inscription 
copied by Professor Puchstein at Si', both of which were 
kindly placed at my disposal. The local distribution of these 
inscriptions is as follows : Bosra, 23 ; Djemarrin, 1 ; Kharaba, 
1 (published before, lastly by M. Dussaud, Mission, p. 313); 
Hebran, 1 ; Sahwit il-Khidr, 2 ; Si', 6 ; Salkhad, 4 ; Melah 
is-Sarr&r, 2 ; Uinm il-Kutten, 4 ; Der il-Maiy&s, 1 ; Tell il- 
Ko'es, 1 ; il-Gb&riyeh, 1 ; il-Meshkuk, 1 ; Sammeh, 2 ; Umm 
ir-Rumin&n, 1; il-Mu'arribeh, 1; Umm is-Surab, 2; is-Sum- 
makiy&t, 4 ; Umm idj-Djimal, 31 ; Koser il-Hallabat, 1 ; 
Kharab il-Kilu, 1 ; Simdj, 2 ; Sebsebeh, 1 ; Kom ir-Ruff,- 3 ; 
Subhiyeh, 1 ; Sabhah, 5 ; Kasil, 1 ; il-Bezayiz, 1. 

Considering the fact that in many cases the Nabataean 
civilization has been destroyed by the Romans, the Greco- 
Roman by the Christian Arabs, the Christian . by the Moham- 
medans, and all that was left by the others is now being 
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demolished by the modern inhabitants, especially the Druses, 
we must expect to find many inscriptions partly destroyed 
and almost none in situ. The people of each period used 
the material of their predecessors, took down the ancient 
buildings, and fitted inscribed stones in their new walls, or 
placed them on floors where the constant treading of the 
feet rubbed the letters down almost to illegibility. In the 
Christian period it was quite a fashion to plunder ancient 
cemeteries and to use the stelae as lintels, corbels, roof-beams, 
steps of staircases, manger-stones, etc. In Umm idj-Djimal, 
for instance, hundreds of stelae with Greek and Nabataean 
inscriptions were found by looking over all private houses, 
clearing away the soil from corbels and staircases, and by 
rolling down stones from the tops of walls. Some Nabataean 
inscriptions are, therefore, fragmentary, but only two or three 
to such a degree that no complete word can be read, and even 
here the character of the monument can be determined. 

The majority of the Nabataean inscriptions are funerary, 
and of these almost all are on stelae. They furnish a long 
list of new and interesting names, as e.g. 7JV3JX, flWItP, 1*ltMt 
(At/37?), -m> (Iarovpo?), ffiStl (Pao-aovatfo?), KlSnfcX (cf. 
A@8a\yov and Afi&aXyovs, both gen.); from other forms 
names of gods may be inferred, as e.g. "TSMTBTl, which shows 
that the god Yaihi (South-Arabian and Safaitic 3JJT) was 
known to the Nabataeans, or 1363*133?, which may, perhaps, 
be translated "servant of Amnion." The name 3"lp3? is both 
masc. (*D) and fem. (fi*)3), and correspondingly we find 
A/c/)a/3o? and Aicpafir). 

Other inscriptions refer to the building of temples and 
other religious structures (JWI3J31, tW3?3*)K), or simply a build- 
ing (X3 , 33), or to the erection and dedication of religious 
objects (&H3D6, KJttfT). The deities mentioned are K*WH 
(at Bosra and at Umm idj-Djimal), KT3J7K (al-'Uzza, at Bosra), 
13n6nbs *DTZT S3J3 (at Salkhad), in«b« "131 rb* (at Sal- 
khad), 1TSO p6n «nS« pWK (at il-Meshkuk) ; the last name 
is uncertain, the "1 may be a "7, and instead of p we may 
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read 71, or even D. Only a few are dated : the king 15722 
occurs three times, once with a specified year of his reign; 
his successor once; the inscription of il-Meshkuk, in which 
a Mfin is dedicated to JVWX(?), is dated in the seventh year 
of the emperor Hadrian (*lD , p D3*"nfi). 

Some of these inscriptions were found practically in situ, 
i.e. near the spot where they were originally placed ; but 
only in one case I found Nabataean inscriptions in their 
original places, viz. in the dromos of a tomb at Umm idj- 
Djimal, where seven stelae were lined up along one side, and 
an eighth stood to the left of the entrance of the tomb 
itself. 

The Nabataean script as represented by this new material 
does not differ essentially from that known heretofore; in a 
few cases, however, some local forms were used. In two cases 
a script of very unusual character was found, at Umm il-Kutten 
and at Kharab il-Kilu; the former resembles the Palmyrene 
cursive script quite closely ; the latter has only a very indis- 
tinct relation to the ordinary Nabataean, and may, perhaps, 
be nothing but an unsuccessful attempt of some ignorant 
stone-cutter. 

Saf aitic. — In the Harrah and in the region south of Bosra 
1295 Saf aitic inscriptions were collected, counting four copied 
by Miss Bell in the Ruhbeh; of those at Umm idj-Djimal 
squeezes and photographs were taken. Outside of the Harrah 
Safaitic inscriptions were found: at Burak (in the Hauran 
Mountains), 1; is-Summakiyat, 5; Umm idj-Djimal, 13; 
Sabhah, 2; ir-Rukes, 2. Several of those found at Umm 
idj-Djimal are deeply, well, and regularly carved, and even 
in the Harrah some well-carved inscriptions were found that 
compare very favorably with Sabaean and Minaean inscrip- 
tions; but all those in Safaitic characters are, of course, 
incised, none in raised letters. 

These new inscriptions represent a considerable addition to 
our knowledge of the life and the language of the ancient 
northern Arabs. It is now possible to work out quite a large 
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vocabulary of their dialect, although, naturally, the meaning 
of many words is still doubtful. A number of words are to 
be interpreted rather from their meanings in Hebrew and 
Aramaic than from those in classical Arabic. At the same 
time we learn some new facts about the grammar of this 
peculiar Arabic dialect. The same is, of course, also to be 
said of the two large collections of Safa'itic inscriptions pub- 
lished by MM. Dussaud and Macler. 

The date of at least a large number of the Safaitic in- 
scriptions is now settled by the words Jtt"l m^S fori TOO, 
"the year 18 of the Romans," found at il-'ls&wl. Another 
date, not quite certain however, is the "year 3 in the prov- 
ince" (III 1"I3D ItTKS). Again the Nabataeans are mentioned; 
it seems, therefore, that the interpretation formerly offered for 
tS23 y^ft fiJD, referring these words to Trajan's campaign, is 
after all the most probable. But which king is meant by 
the one who fined the tribe 'Awidh ('TIS b* "fattl D3p WD), 
we cannot know : in cases where an Arab escapes from the 
sultan (p "M JoSd!"!, or possibly ftt^D "f?& ^J), probably the 
Roman empire is meant. 

Names of ancient tribes occur very frequently; to the list 
given in M. Dussaud's Mission (p. 208) a number of new 
names can now be added. The tribe 'Awidh ("TO ?S) occurs 
most frequently of all, and seems to have played an important 
role. Of ancient names of places mffiH (in-Nemarah) is 
mentioned a number of times, JHSH (cf. Oryza, 'Ord, near 
Palmyra) four or five times; it seems that Efi is Tema, vJ 
Nela, (to-day il-Mushennef), 1"D7S il-Malikiyeh. A few other 
names of places are contained in surnames taken from towns, 
e.g. a man called , ft?Dn may have come from the place now 
called S&leh, since the gentilicium 1,a\a/Mavi]cr0ioi is found at 
Saleh.. With regard to the travelling about of these Bedawin 
we learn that one of them came from Palmyra ("IftinO T1S), 
and another started for south Arabia (f^)- 

New deities have not been found as yet besides those known 
from inscriptions published heretofore. It deserves mention, 
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however, that *1EH {Dushara) is found several times as the 
name of a god, and once is written more correctly *W"T. The 
god Ba'al-Samin has been " arabicized " with some people, 
and is written ISO 753. 

Wild animals not mentioned in the known Safaitic inscrip- 
tions are the lion and the wolf (or perhaps jackal). In 
one case a man states that he was wounded by a lion (H&73 
IDSrt); the 3K"i is mentioned two or three times. 

In a great many inscriptions long sentences are given after 
the genealogies, and according to fashion or local customs 
sentences with the same meaning vary to some extent in their 
wording: this enables us to determine the meanings of many 
words more definitely. One of the most frequent words which 
has given rise to much comment is JHfi: since in some of 
the new inscriptions "IIM is found instead, the meaning "to 
watch for, to look out for," is to be adopted for JHIX There 
are a number of similar cases. 

Syriac. — Counting two inscriptions which were copied by 
the former expedition but recopied this time, there are sixty- 
five Syriac inscriptions. By taking the new inscriptions to- 
gether with those found in 1899-1900 we are now able to 
form a much more complete idea of Syriac epigraphy in 
northern Syria. Twenty of the Syriac inscriptions are dated, 
the dates ranging from 433 a.d. to 791 A.D. Most of the 
earlier inscriptions are very badly carved; it is strange that 
graffiti of the same period often show a much better and 
more regular type of writing. The later inscriptions, how- 
ever, of the seventh and eighth centuries are very well and 
sometimes beautifully carved. 

A number of inscriptions were on lintels of churches, bap- 
tisteries, convents; one refers to a tower (burga); others on 
lintels or doorposts of private houses, in some cases giving 
only the date, the year in letters or figures, very rarely the 
month besides. But there is also a large number of graffiti, 
containing only the names of persons, their position in life, 
seldom their native place, and in a few cases some pious 
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phrase. One of these graffiti, found at Der Sim'&n, probably 
the ancient Tell Neshe (Telanissus), contains only the words 
" Saint Simeon, holy one ! " written in a very good hand. 
This is, as far as I know, the only case in which the famous 
pillar saint is mentioned on stone. Another quite long graffito 
in the same place was written by a priest who wished to tell 
his brethren a wonder that consisted in a heavy hail. 

Fifty-two out of the sixty-five inscriptions were found in 
the places around the Djebel Shekh Berek&t, especially to the 
north and northeast of it : this shows that we must look 
for the centre of Syriac life in that very region, the region 
of Tell 'Ada and of Tell Neshe. The farther south we go, 
the less Syriac inscriptions we find. The southernmost pre- 
Islamic Syriac inscriptions were found in the 'A1&, east of 
Hama; but they are very short and number only three, viz. 
one at Halb&n, one at Abu il-Kudur, and one at ir-Ruhaiyeh. 
At Sadad, a large Jacobite town east of Horns, twenty-five 
short Karshuni inscriptions, legends of paintings of saints in 
the church of St. Sergius, were copied ; they are counted, 
however, as one inscription in the present list : their age 
is not quite certain ; but they are scarcely more than two 
hundred years old. 

Arabic. — Outside of Bosra and the places near it, no long stop 
was made at any real centre of Arabic civilization. Damascus 
was visited but not studied ; Hama and Homs were seen only in 
passing through. Nevertheless, in some out-of-the-way places 
we found Arabic inscriptions and graffiti, indicating that at a 
certain period a sort of Arabic civilization was flourishing there. 
The total number of Arabic inscriptions copied is 138. 

Only one pre-Islamic Christian Arabic inscription was found : 
it is written on a stone in the spring of a church arch at 
Umm idj-Djim&l. The characters are very difficult to read, 
and differ considerably even from those in the early Arabic 
inscriptions at Harr&n and Zebed. The inscription probably 
contains a prayer to God, the name of the architect, and the 
parts of the church which he built. 
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Of the Mohammedan inscriptions some are very early, and 
in beautiful regular Kufic characters. The large majority, 
however, is written in different kinds of naskhi script. The 
dates range from the second century A.H. to the tenth. 

The real inscriptions are on many different classes of build- 
ings : mosques (dj&mi', masdjid) ; schools (medreseK) ; tombs 
or tomb-mosques (turbah, meshhed); fortresses (kal'aK); towers 
(burdj~); bridges (djisr~); inns (funduk, Jchdn, hdnuf); well- 
houses (saM), etc. 

About a dozen of Kufic and Arabic graffiti were found in the 
Harrah, among the Safaitic inscriptions. Many of the people 
who wrote or had their names written here belonged to the 
Banu Hilal. It is even now a tradition among the Bedawin 
of this region that the Banu Hilal came to this part of Syria, 
and in the middle ages the Djebel Hauran is called Djebel 
Banu Hilal by Arabic authors. One of these Bedawin had 
a masdjid at il-'Isawi, probably a real Bedawin mosque, con- 
sisting of a small precinct made of rough stones. 

Quite a large number of Mohammedan tombstones was 
copied for historical and palaeographical reasons. In many 
a place where no other inscriptions indicate Mohammedan 
activity, or where, for the lack of dates, the age of evidently 
Mohammedan ruins cannot be determined, dated tombstones 
are of great help. Several times the tombstones of men 
prominent in the history of their own town, men who erected 
mosques and other public buildings, were copied in the ancient 
cemeteries. Furthermore, these tombstones furnish a great 
deal of palaeographical material, serve to illustrate the history 
of the Arabic script, and sometimes even fill a gap in this 
history. The style and the wording of these documents vary 
with the different localities : it deserves notice that in Bosra 
and surroundings the tomb is called bait al-hakk. 

Hebrew. — At ' Arak il-Emir the famous old Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, which is found over two different caves, was copied, 
measured in all details, and photographed; it reads !T31tD. 

Enno Littmann. 



